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SIXPENCE 


TRINIDAD COMMISSION’S report 
must suggest to those who read it carefully, 
in the light of past imperial experiences of a not 
wholly happy order, many painful reflections. It 
contains a severe, if temperately worded, indict- 
ment of official authority for its attitude in meeting 
emergency. The Governor and Acting Colonial 
Secretary are blamed for making ‘* unfortunate ”’ 
and over-conciliatory gestures to the rioters by 
their speeches in the Legislative Council and by an 
apologetic notice to the people of Fyzabad; 
horrified surprise is expressed at the readiness of 
the Trinidad Government ‘to negotiate with, 
directly or indirectly, or to stay the due course of 
law against a person whose actions and speeches 
had precipitated riot and bloodshed and who was 
required on a serious criminal charge’”’; and 
finally Inspector Power is condemned for refusing 
to allow his police detachment to fire on the mob, 
since ‘‘ so desperate a situation required a stern 
remedy, and, had he opened fire, the Colony might 
well have been spared extension of the disturb- 
ances and the further violence that followed.’’ The 
indictment appears to be fully justified by the 
course the disturbances took as the result of official 
conciliatoriness and inaction. Yet one cannot help 
wondering what might have happened had the 
Governor adopted a different policy and the Police 
had been ordered by Inspector Power to fire on 
the mob. Whitehall and the British Parliament 
have not been overzealous in the past in supporting 
the display of strength by authority on the spot, 
and with such examples as Gandhi-Irwin Pacts and 
such warnings as Amritsar debates before them, it 
is perhaps inevitable that the tendencies of colonial 
administrations, when face to face with serious dis- 
turbances, should nowadays be towards avoiding 
at all costs sternly repressive measures and adopt- 
ing instead a conciliatory attitude to both the 
agitator and the crowds whose passions he has 
aroused. Had authority in Palestine been able to 
rely on full support from home in recent years, 
there might well have been less bloodshed and less 
disturbance in that now most unrestful land; and 
perhaps, too, the real moral of the Trinidad story 
is much the same. 


HE ROME-BERLIN AXIS is responsible for. 


many curious ‘ revolutions’? of policy in 


central and southern Europe, and to it must also, 
one imagines, be attributed, without undue stres- 
sing of metaphor, the strenuous performances of 
Signor Mussolini and his Blackshirts of the Passo 
Romano, Imitation is the sincerest flattery and 
as the German Nazis long ago adopted, with slight 
variations, the Fascist salute, it was only natural 
that Signor Mussolini should pay a similar compli- 
ment to Berlin, on his return from his visit to his 
brother Dictator, by importing the goose-step into 


Italy and naturalising it with the name of ‘‘Roman 
step.’’ Nor has he been slow to invest it with 
peculiar claims to distinction. As he has said in 
one of his flamboyant orations, ‘‘ it is a step which 
sit-at-homes, pot-bellies, weaklings, and those 
whom we call half-men will never be able to do. 
That is why we like it. Our enemies proclaim that 
it is the supreme expression of pure militarism. 
We are glad to hear it. That is why we have 
adopted it. Before long we shall be doing it to 
perfection, for when the Italian people like, they 
can do anything.’’ Thus the goose-step is to 
become another means of Italian ‘‘ uplift ’—an 
unconscious tribute perhaps on the part of the 
Duce to the bird that once did yeomen service to 
ancient Rome. 


O THE GOURMET the flavour of a ham is 
as much a matter of discretion as the bouquet 
of a vintage wine. Last week the Wine and Food 
Society did honour to the ham, and one may hope 
that its educative work will do something towards 
eradicating the notion prevalent among the foolish 
that all hams are more or less alike, being some- 
thing to put into a sandwich. Followers of 
Lucullus were offered eleven sorts of ham—it was 
to have been twelve, but the mail from Sweden 
miscarried—with the appropriate wines. As 
might be expected, Bradenham and _ Virginia 
(where the peaches come from) secured the 
franchises of the expert. It is the old story: the 
best English food is the best in the world, but it 
is difficult to find because there are not enough 
educated palates to insist on having it. Memory 
recalls to the writer an annual gift of the ham of 
a Portuguese wild boar, which remains in the 
mind or palate as the ham of hams. Perhaps 
it cannot be obtained in England, even at 
Fortnum’s. <A friend sets up an ideal even 
higher: the ham of a Spanish wild boar from the 
sportsman’s paradise near Cadiz, cooked in a dozen 
Perrier-Jouet. It was an enormous joint, but so 
succulent and attractive that only its memory 
remained after a single dinner. 


*““QYYNOPSIS,” which made its first monthly 

appearance this week, is the latest addition 
to a branch of journalism which seems to be 
increasingly popular. It contains, as the title 
suggests, and the sub-title, ‘‘a magazine of 
literary plunder’’ confirms, no original matter, but 
extracts or summaries of articles from a number of 
other journals, mainly English, with a few shorter 
paragraphs to fill up the corners. The whole 
makes an amusing miscellany, for the quotations 
are chosen with skill and intelligence. Profes- 
sional writers will note with approval that the 
preface records that the extracts are given “‘ after 
compensation has been offered.”” O si sic omnes, 
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T THE LEICESTER Galleries Sava 
Botzaris is showing sculpture and drawings. 
He is a brilliant craftsman, and his bust of H. M. 
Hailé Selassie is a masterpiece. It is sublime 
in its restful dignity; the treatment of this subject 
is unusual and most effective. A grey marble 
bust of Charles Laughton is clever and successful, 
for it is the man to the life and the cold stone has 
become a living image. Mr. Botzaris draws with 
equal skill as his delightful pencil portraits testify. 
Under the same roof Edward Bawden has a 
room full of water colours. All are painted in the 
open and are done at different times of day so as 
to catch special lighting effects. | ‘* November, 
1 p.m. ’’ and ‘‘ September, 7 p.m. ’’ are two of the 
best. He hasa good eye for colour, but his method 
of putting it on very dry renders his pictures, even 
the midsummer studies, harsh and cold. 


T THE SAME GALLERIES The London 
Group is holding a small exhibition. Among 
the members showing pictures, R. V. Pitchford, 
with his study of seaweed gathering, stands out 
as a painter of distinction. The same applies 
to R. O. Dunlop, though he draws in a 
totally different style. He should guard 
against being ungenerous in his use of colour. 
Charles Ginner, an artist who believes in detail, 
fails to be effective owing to a total lack of con- 
trast. At the same time his work is turned to with 
relief after looking at such work as that shown by 
Graham Sutherland, John Piper and Robert 
- Medley, whose pictures, if they can be so called, 
have neither the merit of form or harmony. It is 
asking too much of the public to take such work 
seriously. 


At ST. JAMES’S THEATRE The Innocent 

Party, by H. M. Harwood and Lawrence 
Kirk, deals with the love of a strong, silent 
Englishman for a tiresome exotic Spanish girl who 
happens to be his wife. She is bored with his 
strong silence and prefers a verbose American—a 
dull dog nonetheless; but when a woman is 
thoroughly bored, anyone else will do pro tem. 
Plot there is none, but the dialogue is quick and 
witty. It is a light and happy play, that skates 
swiftly over ice so thin that Mrs. Grundy would be 
delighted to hear it break. Cecil Parker is strong 
and silent to good effect, and Mary Ellis adequately 
irritating in a charming way. Basil Radford, as 
the American, is hearty and stupid, as is intended, 
but he is inclined to drop his accent and pick it up 
again a little too obviously. 


" INE SHARP,”’ at the Little Theatre, an 

‘* Intimate Revue ’’ by Herbert Farjeon, is 
like a lucky dip: no one knows what will be fished 
up next. Each new item is a surprise, and some 
are so really funny that the audience is reduced to 
a weak state of helpless mirth. Of these, ‘“‘Bridge,”’ 
** Tennis,’’ and the skit on the B.B.C. are three 
of the most amusing. Cyril Ritchard reciting ‘‘ A 
Man’s Repentance ”’ is one of the hits of the even- 
ing, and he receives vociferous and well-deserved 
applause. Hermione Baddeley in ‘‘ Hotel Piece ”’ 
is at her very best. There are, however, bits that 
should be cut. ‘‘ Sam. and Delilah ’’ is unsuitable 
and in bad taste; ‘“‘ Musical Chairs,” ‘‘ Rosalind ”’ 


and ‘‘ Cruise Baby ”’ are silly and pointless, and, 
as the show is too long, these could be taken out 
with advantage. 


HREE SISTERS,”’ by Anton Tchehoy, at 

Queen’s Theatre is played by a distinguished 
cast and is well produced. It is treated in a gayer 
manner than has been the custom and the result js 
pleasing, the usual Tchehov gloom has _ been 
reduced to a minimum. Miss Ffrangcon-Davies 
and Miss Ashcroft are perfect in their repose and 
sweetness, and Miss Goodner plays the part of the 
unhappily married sister with a subdued fire. Mr, 
Gielgud, shorn of all mannerism, is convincing, 
but his interpretation of Vershinin lacks force and 
Miss Angela Baddeley handles the part of the 
disagreeable Natasha with» admirable skill, 
Michael Redgrave is brilliant as the pathetically 
unloved Tusenbach. ; 


HOWEVER SLOW, and repetitive, one may 

find the first half of ‘* The Hurricane,” at 
the Odeon, once the wind begins to blow there is 
no holding either it or the excitement. The scene 
is an island in the South Seas, where the native 
population disport themselves like mischievous 
children, whose chief joy is the arrival every so 
often of the supply boat from Hawaii, and whose 
chief interest is the marriage of the popular Terangi 
with the equally popular Marama. Shortly after 
the marriage, unfortunately, Terangi knocks down 
a white man in Hawaii, and for this is imprisoned; 
successive attempts to escape, moreover, find the 
law adamant in increasing the term. Succeeding 
at last, he sails back to the island in time to meet 
the hurricane that blows practically everyone and 
everything out of the sea. Nothing approaching 
this sequence has been seen on the screen before, 
and no one can say at the end of it that he hasn't 
had his money’s worth, The photography 
throughout is excellent, and Mr. Glennon, the 
cameraman, is the hero, rather than Jon Hall, who 
plays Terangi, or Raymond Massey, who upholds 
the law in the person of the Governor. It is a pity 
that the story is not more worth while. 


THE GOLDEN RYE 


When erring Lucifer was young 

In days so long gone by 

He’d dream his angel dreams among 
The Golden Rye. | 


He’d seek the mystic redheartstongue 

Where mortals dare not pry, 

Then dream his poet’s dream among 
The Golden Rye, 


And in the dell with glow-worm hung, 

He’d charm a maiden’s eye— 

Then dream his lover’s dream among 
The Golden Rye. 


But when the Holy Mass was sung 
_ He’d lay him down and sigh 
And break his devil’s heart among 
The Golden Rye. 


M, E. LOFTING, 
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Leading Articles 


PARLIAMENT MEETS 


ARLIAMENT eeturns to work after the 
Christmas recess in circumstances which 
justify no excess either of optimism or pessimism. 
Public attention will be mainly concerned in 
watching and criticising its labours with those 
problems that lie within its powers of solution and 
more particularly with that matter on which our 
very existence depends—the progress of re-arma- 
ment. A good deal has been said and written lately 
about the blessings of a National Government and 
the advantages arising from a truce in the party 
dog-fight. Yet in point of fact our political system 
is apt to creak disastrously in the absence of a 
vigorous and intelligent Opposition. No one can 
regard the present Opposition as in any sense 
vigorous or intelligent and it is peculiarly handi- 
capped in its criticisms of the policy of National 
defence by a shame-faced notion that armaments 
are not the sort of thing that ought to concern it, 
though it has admitted as a whole that all its most 
precious hopes and ideals are as dead as mutton 
unless there is adequate material force to protect 
them. Criticism of Government policy from the 
Government side is in these days particularly 
ineffective. 

The party machine has attained such power 
that most members have been rolled flat into 
acquiescence and independent criticism has little 
chance to raise its head. Yet the question of 
national security demands the utmost vigilance. 
Sir Thomas Inskip’s soft phrases and good inten- 
tions may sound reassuring, but the country has 
never been convinced that he was the ideal man for 
his job and there is a feeling that in the air the 
effort we are making—great as it is—is insufficient 
to balance the energies of certain Continental 
powers. There seems good reason to believe that 
both Army and Navy are rapidly recovering from 
the disastrous policy of disarmament into which 
we plunged so stupidly, but an air force is an arm 
that cannot be improvised and it is necessary that 
this country should be fully informed of the pro- 
gress that is being made, for such information 
serves as a warning to any ill-disposed folk who 
might be inclined to take advantage of our 
weakness. 

During the past few weeks there has been a 
slight improvement in the external situation and, 
generally speaking, the less democratic assemblies 
have to do with foreign affairs, the more successful 
is foreign policy likely to be and the more remote 
a rupture of world peace such as it is to-day with 
Wars raging in Spain and China. In Spain itself 
there is little or no change. The civil war there 
belongs to the order of the wars of the past which 
might be prolonged indefinitely, since populations 
gtadually adapted themselves to a chronic state 
of warfare in which the fighting forces were only 
@ fraction of the people concerned. The with- 
drawal of volunteers seems to move very slowly, 


but at least the perpetual talk of open intervention 
on this side or that has died away. It is appalling 
that hundreds of innocent folk are being killed 
apparently to no purpose, but it is something that 
the conflict should be localised and that there is 
less chance than there was a few months ago of a 
general conflagration multiplying the victims. In 
the Far East peace still seems far away, though 
there are signs that the Japanese hot-heads are 
beginning to realise that they have set themselves 
a problem that needs indefinite time and endurance 
for its solution and that they cannot afford to set 
the whole world by the ears just when they are in 
the direct need of foreign sympathy and support. 


The prospect of a new Anglo-American trade 
agreement is among the brightest spots on the 
horizon ; for its effects on international trade would 
be far-reaching and it would do much to renew 
that confidence on which the modern world is built. 
It is all to the good that President Roosevelt's 
reasons for increasing the United States Navy 
should be emphasised at this time. It is to be 
hoped that the remarks made by Admiral Leahy, 
Chief of Operations, before the Naval Committee 
of Congress, will be taken to heart by the entire 
American nation. ‘‘ To defend America we 
cannot assume an attitude of passive defence and 
simply beat off an attack at one place and later at 
another. In such case we should see our coasts 
blockaded, our outlying possessions seized and our 
commerce, both coastwise and foreign, driven off 
the seas, and should undergo the costly experience 
of finding the war lasting just as long as the 
enemy wished.’’ The solution, as this country 
learnt long ago, is to inflict ‘‘ prompt and effective 
injury to the enemy at a distance from our shores.” 


ESME BERINGER’S HAMLET 


“QUPERB!” the great Mounet-Sully is 

reported to have said after seeing Sarah 
Bernhardt in Hamlet. ‘‘A magnificent impersona- 
tion. It only lacks flybuttons.’’ Those indis- 
pensable adjuncts to masculinity must be lacking 
to any actress. Yet he is a poor critic who devotes 
his whole attention to proving so self-evident a 
proposition. It should be a postulate in judging 
a woman Hamlet that she cannot totally be a man ; 
criticism must begin from that point, not belabour 
it. The reason why actresses yearn to play the 
part is that Hamlet’s character transcends the 
mere male, touching the heights and depths of 
humanity common to the sexes. 


This much predicated, I will now say that Miss 
Esmé Beringer’s Hamlet, produced with admirable 
simplicity by Mr. W. G. Fay on the small stage 
of the Arts Theatre on January 23, ranks among 
the three or four finest to have been seen in the 
course of fifty years. Miss Beringer had already 
stamped herself as a Shakespearean artist of the 
front rank; first, when quite young, by her 
Romeo, a miracle of fire and beauty and boyish 
passion that no actor could hope to rival, secondly 
by her Hermione in Mr. Granville Barker’s pro- 
duction of A Winter’s Tale, where her. playing 
of the final scene was among the most profoundly 
moving episodes in our era of the stage. Her 
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Hamlet sets the seal of a great achievement on a 
career, alas, mostly passed off the boards. 

Miss Beringer has one dominant advantage in 
any Shakespearean part—a diction so perfect that 
no one of this time, except Forbes Robertson, can 
or could boast, so that the words of eternal beauty 
with which Hamlet has enriched our language 
fall on the ear like music from a silver bell. The 
famous soliloquies come from her lips with 
exquisite clarity. She can speak Shakespeare’s 
lines faster than anyone, yet without a trace of 
the staccato or gabble that mars some of our best 
younger actors when they attempt speed; every 
word is easily audible, the whole phrase of rounded 
. harmony. ‘‘ The profession’’ in its entirety 
should have been driven to the Arts Theatre for 
a lesson in speaking. 


Diction may not quite be nine-tenths the battle 
in Shakespeare, but in this degree its effect is 
overwhelming. Particularly so, when Hamlet, 
as in this case, has a Queen to back him in the 
closet scene who speaks her lines with greater 
elegance and intelligence than | have ever heard 
them spoken. The Queen was Miss Vera 
Beringer. It may be doubted whether blank 
verse has ever received nobler or juster utterance 
than when the two sisters were alone together. 
But this almost priceless asset is far from being 
the only excellence in Miss Esmé Beringer’s 
Hamlet. The young passion of her Romeo, the 
profound emotion of her Hermione shaking the 
very roots of our being, have in maturity become 
‘moulded into an engine of heart and mind 
peculiarly apt for the portrayal of this infinitely 
complex character. Miss Beringer does not 
attempt to simplify Hamlet. That is a signal 
merit. She rather plays every mood to the full. 
Nothing is spared us; nor should it be. From the 
first, her Hamlet is a tormented soul. How should 
it be otherwise? What else explains that first 
terrifying soliloquy, ending ‘‘ But break my 
heart, for I must hold my tongue”’? In Miss 
Beringer’s Hamlet the. heart is visibly breaking, 
breaking with horror and suspicion and ignorance 
of what they spring from. Her classic profile 
is haggard with dread and in those first moments, 
too often tamely played, she keys us up to ex- 
pectation of inexorable doom. 

Hamlet assumes madness. That is certain. 
But it is no less certain that the ghost’s horrid 
revelation, with its train of doubts and its call to 
vengeance, drive his mind almost to the point of 
real madness. How else explain his ‘‘ wild and 
whirling words,’’ his hesitations, his apathy and 
“‘almost blunted purpose’’ to which indeed effect is 
only given by the King’s attempt to assassinate 
him? No Hamlet in my experience has so 
clearly or justly showed this double, subtle, 
intertwined thread as Miss Beringer’s save per- 
haps that of Mounet-Sully alone, the greatest 
tragedian of his age. But his Hamlet suffered 
from the actor’s own grandeur, which made one 
wonder why Hamlet had ever let Claudius take 
the throne, but had not swept him with one blow 
into nothingness. Miss Beringer’s Hamlet, 
instinct with royal presence though it be, is 
bogged in the weakness of will that makes each 
one of us see in himself some pale reflection of 


Shakespeare’s thought. That very weakness 
begets. a passion without which Hamlet spells 
nonsense. The passion of Miss _Beringer’s 
Hamlet, shattering the man himself and his mind 
as all around him, is conveyed with a consummate 
art of word and gesture that creates a complete 
and consistent whole, rarely attained by any actor, 
Sarah Bernhardt, great actress as she was, did not 
exist beside Miss Beringer in the variety, the 
tragic impulse, and the intimate comprehension 
of this supreme part. 

In two points Miss Beringer’s Hamlet gives a 
new reading, new at least to me, and to me con- 
vincing. Hers is the only Hamlet to show real 
grief at his killing of Polonius. Very effective 
and beautiful was this moment, and thoroughly 
consonant with Hamlet’s character. The other is 
the delivery of the line ‘‘ By and by is easily 
said.’’ Usually the words are taken as a continua. 
tion of Hamlet’s mockery of Polonius. But Miss 
Beringer speaks them in a different key. Polonius 
has left the stage. ‘‘ By and by is easily said” 
is spoken by Hamlet to himself, barely whispered, 
as who should say, ‘‘ O God, what is to happen 
by and by?’’ ‘To Polonius, there is but face 
meaning. In Hamlet’s mind the phrase is a 
ghastly half realisation of horrors to come. The 
effect of the contrast was like a growl of thunder, 
prefacing the storm. 

Weaknesses there are too; in whose Hamlet are 
there not? But with Miss Beringer they spring 
chiefly, perhaps wholly, from that initial lack, 
A woman-Hamlet is bound to use the loud pedal 
something too heavily, for she fears by softness to 
resume the petticoat. Probably from this cause 
Miss Beringer seemed to mark too little contrast 
between her intimate scenes with Horatio and 
those where Hamlet must seem a prince or is on 
his guard. It is easy to pick holes in anything. 
In the main, Miss Beringer’s conception of Hamlet 
is of intense interest, far more penetrating and 
coherent than most; her execution electric in its 
brilliance and of rare power. A heavy count in 
the indictment often made of our organisation 
of the theatre is that so fine an artist should so 
seldom have had the chance to prove her worth. 


RED ROVER 


ONCE again the full moon had come and the 

land was washed with silver. The rime on 
the grass shone like polished pewter, for a keen 
frost was sharpening the air. The leafless trees 
stood out black and stark against the prevailing 
shade of silver. In the puddles a thin skin of 
cat-ice had formed, and before morning the horse- 
pond would wear a solid cap. 

The orchard at the back of the farm was deserted. 
Long since had the farmer’s wife driven her fowls 
into their house beside the hedge and locked them 
safely up for the night. At least she thought they 
were all safely inside, but had she troubled to 
glance up into the big apple tree in the middle of 
the orchard she would have seen that one of the 
birds had fluttered up and was roosting there. It 
sat upon a high bough, beak down and dozing, 
etched pin-sharp against the star-filled sky. Had 
she seen it, the woman might well have thought 
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that it was safe enough away from any of the 
prowlers of the night. 

There was the slightest rustle of stealthy feet in 
the deep shadow of the hedge, and then a fox 
stepped delicately into the moonlight. He was an 
old dog-fox and his sharp muzzle was greying. 
The white tag at the end of his brush stood out 
with startling clearness. He stood like a statue as 
he tried the air with his nostrils. 

For about a minute he stood there, then, as if 
assured that the coast was clear, he trotted forward. 
Up to the hen-house he went, but the door was 
shut and barred and there was no nook nor cranny 
through which he could force an entrance. It was 
no use digging beneath the walls because the house 
had a floor of wood. The hens clucked in alarm 
as they heard their arch-enemy padding round. 

Suddenly he paused. Those sensitive nostrils 
had detected another scent. Slowly he wheeled 
until he was facing the orchard. Very carefully he 
walked forward on the line of that alluring smell. 
Straight to the big apple tree it led him and, look- 
ing up, he espied the hen roosting in the upper 
branches. His jaws slavered as he gazed at that 
tempting meal so near to him and yet beyond his 
reach. He was unable to climb so high, and yet 
he hated to leave that fat chicken sitting so 
contentedly on her perch. 

Now, whether he reasoned it out or whether it 
came to him instinctively I do not know, but he 
solved the problem. He rustled the grass so that 
the hen awoke. She cocked a beady eye below and 
gurgled in alarm when she saw him standing there. 
The fox gazed back at her until he was sure that 
she was fully aware of him. Then quite slowly he 
began to walk round the tree. Round and round 
he went, and as he did so the silly hen followed 
him with her eyes. ‘To do this she had to turn on 
the bough. The fox began to move more quickly, 
and the chicken turned more quickly, too. Round 
they went, ever quicker and quicker. The hen got 
giddier and giddier, but she kept revolving on the 
bough as the fox trotted round below. At last her 
head was spinning so much that she reeled 
drunkenly and fell with wildly flailing wings to 


. the ground. In a trice the red robber had her 


neck between his jaws and she had died. Con- 
tentedly he gripped her near the head, slung her 
body over his back and trotted off as quietly as he 
had come. 


Safely back under cover of the trees, he dropped 
his burden and began to eat. Straight into the 
tender breast he bit and chewed the meat with 
enjoyment. He did not eat much of the bird, for 
he was not very hungry and was really only hunt- 
ing for pleasure. He left the half-eaten fowl for 
one of the woodland scavengers to find, and trotted 
off. Later a hedgehog discovered it and had an 
enormous and most welcome meal, but by that time 
the fox was far away. 

Several hours later he found himself on the edge 
of a field where many rabbits were feeding. Now 
a nice, tender young rabbit would finish the even- 
ing off very nicely indeed, but unfortynately they 
Were all too far away for him to make one of his 
lightning dashes, and there was no cover to conceal 
him if he tried to stalk them. 

The first gray light of dawn was now lighting 


the countryside. The fox could see the rabbits 
plainly as they hopped slowly over the short grass. 
The cunning vulpine brain considered this new 
and difficult problem. How was he to get near 
enough to the rabbits to make sure that his final 
rush would have its rewards. 

Of a sudden it seemed that the fox went mad. 
He leapt into the air, turned a somersault and 
leaped again. His agility was almost incredible. 
Not for one moment did he cease his amazing 
gyrations. Up he went and down, twisting and 
turning like a catherine wheel with his fine, full 
brush flailing the air. 

At the first mad leap the rabbits saw him. Or 
rather they saw some strange red creature gambol- 
ling like a mad thing. They could not understand 
it. They sat up and gazed in wonder. What was 
this strange thing which leaped and twisted so 
insanely ? Now the rabbit is a fool and, like most 
fools, he is very curious. 

Gradually, one by one, the rabbits hopped nearer 
to the acrobatic fox. Not a thought of danger 
came to them; they were possessed by an over- 
whelming curiosity about this remarkable phe- 
nomenon. Slowly they approached him, and even 
in the midst of his antics the fox kept his eyes open. 
He measured the distance carefully. The nearest 
rabbit was only a few yards away, sitting on its 
haunches and watching in wonder. 

Like a flash the fox came down on all fours, one 
lightning spring, and a nice young rabbit dangled 
from those strong slender jaws. Contentedly the 
red rover loped towards the trees. He had solved 


another problem. 
DAN RUSSELL. 
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Books of The Day 


LETTERS OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA 


]F the term Victorian has come to be identified 

by a disrespectful age with a certain priggish- 
ness and dullness, the Queen with whose reign 
the term is associated has not suffered a corre- 
sponding diminution in fame and glory. Indeed, 
it would be true to say that the more we learn of 
Queen Victoria’s actions and character, the more 
sure becomes her title to greatness. She had her 
weaknesses and her failings, and her imperious 
temper and Royal impulsiveness sometimes caused 
her to forget her constitutional responsibilities as 
English Sovereign. But she had imagination as 
a ruler and a rare judgment in statecraft that 
impressed her Ministers and still continues to 
impress all who read her published correspon- 
dence. And with this imagination and shrewd and 
sound judgment was combined a strong person- 
ality that suggested inevitably comparisons (much 
to the Queen’s secret annoyance) with Elizabeth 
Tudor. And if proof were needed of the present 
generation’s interest in Queen Victoria and its 
recognition of her greatness, it would suffice per- 


haps to point to the films and plays written about 
her. 


After the revealing light thrown on the character 
of Queen Victoria, her conceptions of Royal duty 
and her relationship with her Ministers by Lytton 
Strachey’s masterly biography and the publica- 
tion of the Queen’s letters some years ago, the 
scope for further enlightenment about the great 
Queen’s actions, mind and heart might well seem 
to be somewhat limited. Nonetheless one may 
rejoice that a whole series of hitherto unknown 
letters of hers have been discovered in the 
Brandenburg-Prussia archives and have now been 
made available to English readers, after translation 
from the original German by Mrs. J. Pudney and 
Lord Sudley (‘‘Further Letters of Queen Victoria,”’ 
edited by Hector Bolitho, Thornton Butterworth, 
15s.). One may miss in the translations something 
of the fine vigour of the Queen’s own English 
prose, but these letters (addressed to Frederick 
William IV of Prussia, his brother and successor, 
William, and the latter’s wife Augusta) do serve 
to illustrate some aspects of Victoria’s character 
and also the enormous influence she was able to 
exert through her family connections with foreign 
Royal Houses. Mr. Bolitho has done his work 
of editing very successfully, his running commen- 
tary whereby the letters are linked together being 
most illuminating and instructive. 


Among her many excellent qualities, it is to be 
feared Queen Victoria did not possess ‘‘ the saving 
grace’ of humour. Otherwise, with her own very 
decided tendency to suppress her own son Edward, 
she could hardly have ventured to advise the very 
practical William | of Prussia to give his son, the 
then Crown Prince Frederick, ‘* reasonable and 
necessary freedom.”’ 


Let him decide his own mode of living, let hig 
choose his own residence! This is the sincere request 
1 want to make to you, the request of a friend who js 
apprehensive for your peace and for the welfare of her 
children . . . In this way, you would preserve the 
peace and dignity of your house and receive the 
grateful love of your children. 


Victoria’s relations with her own children are 
very candidly and rather curiously set out in 
another letter, this time addressed to Augusta on 
the occasion of the marriage of the latter's 
daughter :— 


With me the circumstances are quite different. | 
see the children much less, and even here, where Albert 
is often away all day long, I find no especial pleasure 
or compensation in the company of the elder children, 
. . . And only very exceptionally do I find the rather 
intimate intercourse with them either agreeable or 
easy. You will not understand this, but it is caused 
by various factors. Firstly, I only feel properly 
a mon aise and quite happy when Albert is with me; 
secondly, I am used to carrying on my many affairs. 
quite alone; and then I have grown up all alone, 
accustomed to the society of adult (and never with 
younger) people—lastly, I still cannot get used to the 
fact that Vicky is almost grown up. ‘To me she is stil] 
the same child, who has had to be kept in order and 
therefore must not become too intimate. 


When Prussia stood out for neutrality in the 
Crimean War, the Queen did not hesitate to let the 
Prussian Court know that ‘‘ for us it is extremely 
painful to see Prussia irresolute.”” And “ the 
frightful bloodshed ”’ of the Franco-Prussian war 
moved her to express the hope that ‘‘ when this 
war is at an end there ought to be some attempt 
made to find means of preventing such wars once 
and for all.’ Finally, having appealed to King 
William to end the war, she proceeded to express 
herself very plainly about the hostile attitude of 
Prussia towards England. 

It is, I must confess, very unjust; our sympathies 
were all with Germany and still are among all well- 
informed people. But the bitterness against us ani 
the long duration of the war will, I am afraid, soon 
transfer much of the sympathy to the French side, and 
this would deeply grieve me, for I consider it neces- 
sary for the happiness and peace of Europe that United 


Germany should come to a friendly understanding 
with England. 


FOUNDER OF AUSTRALIA 

The celebrations of Australia’s one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary have naturally drawn 
attention to the part played by the _ first 
Governor, Captain (afterwards Admiral) Arthur 
Phillip, in laying the foundations of what 
he had the vision to perceive would one day 
become a most important and valuable unit of the 
Empire.. And _ particularly opportune is_ the 
discerning and well-documented study of his four 
years’ administration by those two distinguished 
Australian writers who collaborate under the 
pseudonym M. Barnard Eldershaw.’’ ‘Their 
book is called ‘‘ Phillip of Australia ’’ (Harrap, 
15s.) and, as its sub-title indicates, is concerned 
only with the period 1788 to 1792. It is based on 
much careful historical research and quotes freely 
from manuscript diaries (preserved in the Mitchell 


Library, Sydney) of members of the ‘‘ First 
Fleet.” 


On the mystery how Phillip came to be 
appointed to the post of Governor the authors have 
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been unable to throw any fresh light, though they 

ive the text of a curious communication from 
Lord Howe at the Admiralty to Lord Sydney at 
the Home Office to the effect that ‘* 1 cannot say 
the little knowledge I have of Captain Philips (sic) 
would have led me to select him for a service of 
this complicated nature. But as you are satisfied 
of his ability and I conclude he will be taken under 
your direction, I presume it will not be unreason- 
able to move the King for having His Majesty's 
pleasure signified to the Admiralty for these pur- 
poses... ‘The suggestion that George Rose 
at the Treasury may possibly have helped to secure 
the appointment for Phillip as they were near 
neighbours in the New Forest is noted, but the 
authors seem inclined to take the view that, as the 
post was no “‘ plum ’’ and there was not likely 
to be any scramble for it, Phillip may have been 
selected for no better reason than that he was keen 
on having the job and appeared to Sydney a trust- 
worthy but otherwise quite mediocre officer. As 
they justly observe, ** it would be in line with the 
whole aspect of the undertaking if this were the 
true reason.’” And if that were the case it is also, 
as they contend, probably not too much to say that 
in the interval that elapsed between his appoint- 
ment and his sailing Phillip ‘* inspired ’’ his final 
instructions. In these seven months the powers 
conferred on Phillip were considerably extended 
and a future for the colony had come to be at least 
“tacitly assumed.”’ 


We know from an undated ‘‘manifesto’’ written 
before he left England that Phillip had given pro- 
found thought to the responsibilities he was under- 
taking and had been indulging in dreams of a 
“free land ’’ that was to grow out of the settle- 
ment he was being sent out to found. ‘‘ The laws 
of this country,’’ he wrote in this document,”’ will, 
of course, be introduced in New South Wales and 
there is one that I would wish to take place from 
the moment His Majesty’s forces take possession 
of the country—that there can be no slavery in a 
free land and consequently no slaves.’” The 
rewarding and punishment of convicts would, he 
said, have to be in the hands of the Governor and 
in this connection one passage in the document 
reads very strangely to our modern eyes. Only 
two crimes, it declares, merit death—murder and 
unnatural offences. ‘‘ For either of these crimes 
1 would wish to confine the criminal till an oppor- 
tunity offered of delivering him as a prisoner to 
the natives of New Zealand and let them eat him. 
The dread of this will operate much stronger than 
the fear of death.” This quotation may serve to 
show that with all his statesmanlike vision and his 
meticulous care of the human cargo entrusted to 
his charge, Phillip was still enough a man of his 
own age to be capable of a brutal outlook on crime 
and the criminal. But it is only fair to add that he 


never put this very gruesome ‘‘ wish ’’ of his into 
practice. 


After recounting the story of the voyage and 
the manner in which the Government had neglected 
to provide any of the medicines and clothing asked 
for by Phillip, the authors deal with his 
administration in detail, his fight to save his 
settlement from starvation, his judicial system, 
his explorations, his policy towards the aborigines, 


his maintenance of discipline in a community of 
ever-quarrelling leaders and finally and not least 
of all his success in evoking a community senti- 
ment. Summing up his achievement and the 


legacy he left to the people of Australia, they 
write : 


He kept alive both the spirit and the semblance of 
a self-respecting civil State. Offenders were tried by 
officers in uniform, but not by court-martial. <A 
system of equity was administered. Phillip prevented 
a military oligarchy from arising in soil most con- 
ducive to it. No sooner had he left Australia than that 
oligarchy came into existence. The N.S.W. Corps 
justified all his precautions. He created a democratic 
State in that he did all in his power to minimise the 
difference between his subjects. There was one law 
for all . . . Rations were the same for all. To convicts 
the way of regeneration and rehabilitation was open 
if they had the strength of purpose to take it. Opposed 
to military government Phillip had practically no one 
to whom he could delegate authority except to the 
convicts themselves. Hie needed trustworthy men to 
act as superintendents, overseers, foremen. Such men 
were valuable; he respected and rewarded them. . . 

The imponderable things Phillip gave his colony 
were self-respect and trust in a just and impartial 
government. The bad days that followed his de- 
parture could not quite stamp these things out again. 
The N.S.W. Corps became the ruler of the country. 
Phillip was followed in the Governorship by two of 
his best officers—Hunter and King—but neither of 
them was able to cope with the Corps. Bligh was too 
pig-headed and violent to bring about reform. It was 
Macquarie who carried on Phillip’s work, caught up 
the almost extinguished torch he had kindled, and 
nursed its flame back to brightness. He cultivated 
those good elements in the community which Phillip 
had established, made the State once more a civil State, 
restored faith in Government, and though he, like 
Phillip, was an autocrat, encouraged effectual 
democracy. To-day the civil and democratic traditions 
are strong in Australia, and there is a deep-rooted 
tendency, despite a cynical distrust of politicians, to 
look to Government—the State—as the natural prime 


mover, the source of reform and progress, the common 
shield of all. 


FAMOUS AIRWOMAN’S LAST FLIGHT 


Amelia Earhart was one of the world’s most 
famous air pioneers, but her achievements, great 
as they were, evoked no more respect and admira- 
tion than the invariably modest attitude she 
presented towards them. The world flight she 
had planned and had to a large extent carried 
out—after a false start—came to an end in the 
Pacific: Fate intervened to deny her just that one 
more triumph—that ‘‘ shining adventure ”’ suc- 
cessfully accomplished that would act as yet 
another example to her sex of what women could do 
and dare. To meet the expenses of this world 
flight she had intended writing a book. While 
waiting for the rebuilding of her aeroplane after 
the first abortive start, she had composed what was 
to have been the introduction to the main narrative 
of the flight, this setting out an account of her 
earlier flying experiences and explaining the 
fascination for her of these aerial adventures. 
Then as her flight progressed she chronicled each 
stage in a series of vividly written despatches. 
All this was to have been the material from which 
the promised book was to have been written up once 
Amelia Earhart had returned to her American home. 
Since she has not lived to write that book her 
husband, Mr. George Palmer Putnam, decided 
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that at least all she had written about this last 
flight of hers might be given to the world just as 
she had written it with as little interpolation and 
addition as possible. So we have ‘* Last Flight,”’ 
by Amelia Earhart, with a brief preface by her 
husband (Harrap, illustrated, 9s.). ‘‘ This,’’ 
says Mr. Putnam, “ is not a chronicle of regret, 
but of high and happy adventure.”’ And the gay 
spirit of ‘‘ A.E.”’ assuredly lives on in this 
sprightly narrative of hers and captivates the 
reader, even if he or she cannot wholly forget what 
was the ending of this daring flight or banish 
from the mind the words in which ‘‘A.E.”’ so her 
husband tells us, sought to calm his fears :— 
‘* Please don’t be concerned. It just seems I must 
try this flight. I’ve weighed it all carefully. With 
it behind me life will be fuller and richer. I can 
be content. Afterwards it will be fun to grow 
old.”’ 


A QUADRUPLE HISTORY 


England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland have 
for so. many centuries been intimately connected 
with one another that any history of any one 
section of the so-called British Isles must neces- 
sarily also be concerned at some points with the 
remaining sections. But no historian hitherto has 
attempted what Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
has done in his ‘‘ Outlines of the History of the 
British Isles ’’ (with 14 maps, Harrap, 12s. 6d.), 
namely endeavoured to pay equal attention to the 
histories of all four countries in one single volume. 
The peculiar difficulties of the task were, as Pro- 
fessor Hearnshaw says, due to the fact that each 
of the four countries ‘‘ developed along such very 
different lines, produced such very ditterent insti- 
tutions and displayed such strikingly diverse 
characteristics that it is extraordinarily hard to 
keep the four regions beneath the eye at the same 
time.’’ Nevertheless one may agree with him that 
the attempt was well worth making—with the 
results of his zealous labours before us to suggest 
so much instructive comparison and _ contrast 
between peoples and institutions. There is also 
fascination, too, in the thought which Professor 
Hearnshaw suggests how frequently a different 
impression is given of the character and achieve 
ment of a particular individual according to 
whether he is viewed on the English, Scottish, 
Welsh or Irish stage. For instance :— 


The rightness and efficiency of John in Ireland are 
in marked contrast to his wrongness and ineptitude 
in England; the wisdom and strength of Henry III in 
Scotland are strikingly different trom his folly and 
feebleness at home; Edward II’s popularity in his 
Principality of Wales stands out in sharp relief against 
the detestation and contempt that he aroused in his 
English kingdom; Richard II in Ireland was a 
different person from Richard II in England. 


While in the previous centuries the general 
trend of the British Isles has been towards unifica- 
tion and the obliteration of boundaries, the 
tendency of the twentieth century, Professor 
Hearnshaw says, is ‘‘ increasingly ’’ towards dis- 
integration. This he thinks is partly due to ‘a 
novel inflammation of the passion of nationalism, 
whence comes not only from Ireland, but also 
from Scotland and Wales, a cry for ‘ home rule’ 


and ‘ self-determination.’ ’ More particularly 
he ascribes this tendency to the growing magni- 
tude of the work of government. 

From one cause or another it is clear that the cop. 
stitution of the British Isles is in process of trans. 
formation. Nevertheless, 1 venture to suggest that 
when Southern Ireland has forgotten her (real or 
imaginary) grievances and has become alive to her 
interests, and when Wales and Scotland have learned 
how much of their own business they can advantage. 
ously manage for themselves, the whole of the British 
Isles, together with the vast British Empire which 
lies around them beyond the seas, will be bound 
together by lasting ties of federal amity. 


GERMANY AND NEAR EAST 


Nazi Germany has obviously much in common 
with the old militarist Germany which the war was 
supposed to have swept away never to return. 
And if Herr Hitler can claim that his internal 
policy of racial purity is one solely of his own 
devising, there are certain other directions (notably 
in foreign affairs) where Nazi policy seems to con- 
form very closely with the old Hohenzollern 
tradition. One of these directions, according to 
Dr. Gerhard Schacher, an Austrian authority, is 
the ‘‘ Push South-East,”” Herr Hitler having 
merely revived and extended the old pan-German 
and Hohenzollern policies of expansion linked up 
with the construction of the Berlin-Bagdad line 
(‘‘ Germany Pushes South-East,’’ Hurst and 
Blackett, 7s. 6d.). Dr. Schacher contends that the 
German minorities in South-eastern Europe are 
being exploited for the purposes of this expan- 
sionist policy and he makes a great point of the 
success which has attended German penetration 
in certain parts of the Balkans — especially 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. He fore- 
sees a great threat to European peace in the con- 
tinuance of this South-Eastern thrust. 


NEW NOVELS 


Miss Pamela Frankau, in ‘‘ No News ”’ (Heine- 
mann), has written a sparklingly lively tale of a 
journalistic and romantic quest, with more than a 
dash of satire in it about Fleet-street’s methods of 
‘‘story’’-making. The hero is transported from 
Fleet-street to the Hebrides and thence to the 
Austrian Tyrol, Vienna, Paris, Budapest and the 
Sussex Downs and back to Fleet-street again. He 
is out to hunt down a financier who has *‘ almost 
sacrificed a throne for love,’’ and instead he gets 
himself involved in a very tangled romance, with 
himself loving a woman who is in love with another 
man. It is a clever, witty and highly entertaining 
book. 

‘* The Wheels,’’ by James Spencer (Longmans), 
is an exciting story of underworld conspiracy, with 
master criminals defying the power of Scotland 
Yard to cope with their elaborate organisation. 
The author, as the blurb says, was “ for many 
years an active and not too squeamish enemy of 
society ’’ and consequently should know more 
about the underworld than the average crime story 
writer. There are certain features in this tale which 
suggest the good use of his very special knowledge 
by the author. 


Mr. John Randolph Richards presents us with 
a most unpleasant individual in ‘‘ That Man 
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Markham ”’ (Longmans), but it is a tribute to the 
skill with which he unfolds his tale that the reader, 
once started on it, finds himself compelled to go 
on reading about Markham to the very end of the 
book. 

Miss Harriet Hassell displays an exceptional 
gift for character-drawing in her tale of an 
American widow and her children by more than 
one husband (‘‘Rachel’s Children,’’ Peter Davies). 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


“ Survey of International Affairs, 1936,’’ by 
Arnold J. Toynbee, assisted by V. M. Boulter 
(Milford, 38s.). 

“London County Council Survey of London : 
Vol. XVIII, The Strand,’ by Sir George Gater 
and E. P. Wheeler (London County Council, 21s.). 

“Piers Ploughman and Contemporary Religious 
Thought,”’ by Greta Hort (S.P.C.K., as. 6d.). 

‘“A History of Richmond Park,’’ by C. L. 


Collenette (Sidgwick & Jackson, 7s. 6d.). 


“IT Speak for the Chinese,’’ by Carl Crow 
(Hamish Hamilton, 3s. 6d.). 

‘““ Mary Shelley,”’ by R. Glynn Grylls (Oxford 
University Press, 18s.). 

Memories and Meanings of My Life,’’ by 
Alfred E. Garvie (Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.). 

“* Russia in Chains,”’ by Ivan Solonevich, trans- 
lated by Warren Harrow (Williams & Norgate, 
12s. 6d.). 

“The New Vision of Man,” by F. S. Marvin 
(Allen & Unwin, 5s.). 

“The Ranting Dog. The Life of Robert 
Burns,”’ by John Lindsey (Chapman & Hall, 15s.). 

“Heyday in a Vanished World,”’ by Stephen 
Bonsal (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). 

“Oliver Cromwell,” by Mary Taylor Blauvelt 
(Putnam, 15s.). 

FICTION 

“The Charmed Life,’? by Jack B. Yeats 
(Routledge). 

““ Clear as the Sun,’ by Muriel Hine (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Heinemann’s expect to bring out in the near 
future a biography of the late Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. This has been written by Mrs. Mary 
Agnes Hamilton. 


John Murray’s early publications will include 
“Japan in China: Her Motives and Aims,’’ by 
Mr. K. K. Kawakami. 

Methuen’s announce for February 17 Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ new book, ‘‘ World Brain.” 

Nicholson & Watson will publish this month Sir 
George Dunbar’s latest book, entitled ‘‘ Other 
Men’s Lives: a Study of Primitive Peoples ’’ and 
Mrs. Harkness’ book describing how she succeeded 
in bringing back from the Chinese-Tibetan border 
the first live Giant Panda ever captured. The book 
will bear the title, ‘‘ The Lady and the Panda.” 

Thornton Butterworth hope to have ready in the 
ering Germany Speaks: By Ministers of the 

man Government.”’ The book is divided into 


four parts: Fundamental Principles of the New 
Germany, The Place of Women in the Third 
Reich, the Race Problem and The Policy of 
Population. 


In the near future there will be coming from 
Longmans Sir Patrick Cadell’s History of the 
Bombay Army. 


Dent have in hand ‘‘ Music since 1900: An 
Encyclopedic Survey,’’ by the Russian-born 
musician, critic and essayist, Nicolas Slonimsky. 

This month Routledge are publishing a memoir 
of D. H. Lawrence by the Danish painter, Knud 
Merrild. The book is called ‘‘ A Poet and Two 
Painters.” 


Professor Haldane has tackled a series of 
immensely important problems in his latest book 
‘““ Heredity and Politics’’ to be published on 
February 8th, by George Allen & Unwin. 


The last travel book of the Central Asian 
explorer, Gustav Krist, who recently died, is being 
published by Faber & Faber shortly under the title, 
‘“Alone in the Forbidden Land: Journeys in 
Disguise Through Soviet Central Asia.”’ 


Cassell’s forthcoming books include a true story 
of secret service adventure by Sir Paul Dukes, head 
of the British Secret Service in Bolshevik Russia 
during the first two years of the Revolution. The 
book is called ‘* The Story of ‘ST 25.’” 


Macmillans have now ready a revised and 
enlarged edition of Bartlett’s ‘‘ Familiar Quota- 
tions,’’ edited by Christopher Morley and L. D. 
Everett. 


A new murder book by 


WARNER 
ALLEN 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘“ The name of the 
author will at once tell the reader what to expect— 
in short, a book full of wit, rich in incidents and 
ingenious in design. 


‘Mr. Warner Allen has chosen for his background 
the home and political life of Roger d’Arblay, bitter 
opponent of the French premier, Allard. Public 
and private intrigues lead to a series of tragedies. 


“A brilliant chapter on the trial of Madame 
d’Arblay for the murder of Allard deserves special 
mention as a model for those who should ever 
attempt the dangerous feat of balancing on a rope 
stretched between accurate observation and planned 
exaggeration, without falling into the net of 
caricature.” 
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Round the Empire 


NEW ZEALAND CALLS 


OR a holiday that is ‘‘ different,’? no part of 

the world can offer more than the Dominion 

of New Zealand. It is summer there when it is 

winter here—summer of sunshine and flowers, of 

sparkling waters and challenging mountains: the 
holiday season in a holiday land. 


If one’s taste runs to cruising, there are no more 
changeful, restful routes than the seaways leading 
to the Empire’s farthest frontier. The voyage 
may be made either as a “ round trip ’’—going 
out and returning by the same steamer, which 
gives about four weeks on the New Zealand coast 
—or with a break to allow more thorough and 
leisurely examination of the country; but in either 
case it presents an unrivalled opportunity of 
escaping the rigours of winter in the United 
Kingdom. 


Once in New Zealand, the visitor will find it 
abundantly satisfying to his varied holiday wants. 
Should he seek sport, there is fishing, stalking, 
ski-ing, mountaineering. Should he crave the 
thrill of the unusual, there are glow-worm caves, 
spouting geysers and rumbling craters. Should 
his longing be for quiet enjoyment of Nature in 
her grandest and most varied moods, there is bush 
and’ lake and waterfall; a mountain range, per- 
petually snowclad, with seventeen crests of 10,000 
fect or more; isolated volcanic peaks, one of them 
equalled only by Fujiyama, the sacred mountain 
of Japan, for the perfection of its cone; fiords 
twelve hundred feet deep, from which the moun- 
tains run sheer up to lose themselves in the clouds ; 
mighty rivers of ice cradled in delicate evergreen ; 
a restless, sun-flecked ocean breaking in creaming 
curves on a thousand beaches of unspoiled sand. 
And on top of all the pound sterling is worth 
24s. 10d.! 


Through twelve degrees of latitude, whose 
northern equivalents lie athwart the Mediterranean 
from mid-Algeria to Northern Italy, New Zealand 
unrolls its beauty and fascination for all who come. 
The warm waters off the coast of the North Island 
provide big game fishing as thrilling as any to be 
found anywhere. ‘‘ New Zealand waters,’’ writes 
Zane Grey, the distinguished American author and 
fisherman, ‘‘ are undoubtedly the most remarkable 
in the Seven Seas for magnificent game fish. They 
will attract anglers from all over the world. .. . 
After nearly two months of fishing . . . Captain 
Mitchell and I have established a pretty accurate 
estimate of the extraordinary fighting qualities of 
the black marlin swordfish and the mako shark. 
The large mako are torpedoes. Captain Mitchell 
hooked one which we estimated to weigh 1,200 
pounds. It leaped prodigiously and made incred- 
ible runs, finally biting the leader through. This 
mako was truly terrific, and the most wonderful 
fish either of us ever saw on a line. 


‘* As for the black marlin swordfish, he is 
scarcely to be placed behind the mako. I hooked 
three large black marlin that thoroughly outwitted 


me and escaped. Finally I had the luck to hold 
one, and after as hard a four-hours battle as | 
ever had with a fish, in which he punished me 
fearfully, I captured him. I killed him on. the 
rod, but I am bound to admit he whipped me 
soundly. He leaped twelve times—a magnificent 
spectacle—and weighed 703 pounds.” 


World’s record big game fish caught on the New 
Zealand coast include: Striped marlin swordfish 
(495 pounds); mako shark (798 pounds) ; thresher 
shark (922 pounds); black marlin swordfish (976 
pounds). 

In the centre of the North Island, at Rotorua 
and Wairakei, are two of the world’s most famous 
thermal regions. For six hundred years to Maori 
knowledge—and, as geologists know, for ages 
before that—steam has been roaring from the 
superheated centre of the earth; mineral springs 
have been bubbling up and subsiding ; rich, white 
mud has been *‘ plopping ’’ away for all the world 
like porridge on the boil—it is boiling; geysers 
have been flinging their plumes skyward. And all 
the while Nature has been charging the waters 
with her healing power. Rotorua’s fame as a spa 
has spread throughout the Empire; every year 
hundreds of people go there expressly for treat- 
ment of rheumatic afflictions, arthritis and nervous 
debility. 

Close by Wairakei is Lake Taupo, home of the 
finest sporting rainbow trout in the world. Fish 
less than 14 inches long must be returned to the 
water! Trout of from seven to nine pounds are 
common; an angler who is lucky may get one of 
twenty pounds or more. In other lakes, of both 
North and South Islands, a fish of from four to 
five pounds, rainbow or brown trout, is an ordinary 
catch; and six, eight or ten-pounders are not out 
of the way. The size of the stream trout varies 
considerably. Some waters, of about the volume 
and flow of a Highland burn, yield steady bags 
around a pound-and-a-half, with occasional three 
and four-pounders. In large rivers four, five and 
six-pound fish are common; and splendidly con- 
ditioned sea-run trout taken at the mouths go often 
to ten and twelve pounds. 

Excellent trout fishing is available throughout 
the country : North Island the better for rainbow, 
South Island the better for brown trout. In the 
South Island there is salmon fishing also. Atlantic 
salmon, caught freely in the waters of the southern 
lakes system and its outlets, average from five to 
eight pounds, with every now and then a much 
bigger one. Quinnat salmon run as a rule from 
15 to 20 pounds; but 25 and 30-pounders are taken 
almost every week of the season, and fish of more 
than 50 pounds have been landed with the rod. 

Except in the Rotorua and Taupo districts, 
where the fishing is under direct Government 
control, one licence, costing £1 5s. for the season, 
entitles the holder to fish for all species of trout and 
salmon, subject only to local restrictions as to the 
lures that may be used (some streams, for instance, 
are reserved for fly-fishing). The selling or letting 
of the right to fish is forbidden by law. Consider- 
able reaches of riverbank on good fishing waters 
is public, and, generally speaking, access to private 
land is generously given to anglers, especially 
those from overseas. 
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Within easy reach of Taupo by regular motor 
services are Lake Waikaremoana—its Maori name 
means ‘‘ Sea of Rippling Waters ’’; the active 
volcanoes, Ngauruhoe and Ruapehu—the hot lake 
in the latter’s crater encrusted for the greater part 
of the year with snow and ice; the famous 
Waitomo caves, their glistening limestone forma- 
tions supplemented by the breath-taking glow- 
worm grotto, its vault studded with living stars; 
and the beautiful Wanganui river. Each of these 
makes its special appeal, but every visitor who 
wishes to see in New Zealand what he cannot 
readily see elsewhere should include in his North 
Island itinerary the thermal regions, Waitomo and 
one of the voleanoes. Tongariro, a ‘sister cone to 
Ngauruhoe and Ruapehu, Tarawera and White 
Island are other ‘‘ live’? New Zealand volcanoes. 
Ruapehu is the highest, 9,175 feet. Egmont, of 
the shapely cone, is an extinct volcano rising 8,260 
feet from coastal plains. Airmen flying the 
Tasman Sea make it their landfall: on a clear day 
they can pick it up 200 miles away. 

The South Island is dominated by its mountain 
backbone, the Southern Alps. Mount Cook, 
named after the great English mariner, but to the 
Maoris Aorangi—‘* The Cloud-piercer ’’—is_ the 
monarch of the range, 12,349 feet high; there are 
sixteen other peaks of 10,000 feet or over, and 35 
more between 9,000 and 10,000 feet. Alpine snow- 
fields feed magnificent glaciers. The Tasman, 18 
miles long and a mile and a quarter wide, is the 
largest ; the Franz Josef and the Fox, because they 
descend through the bush to within 600 feet of 
sea level, are equally widely known and more 
admired by non-mountaineers. Access to the Alps 
is available on both sides by good motor road, and 
with guides the athletically inclined may cross the 
ice-sheathed divide on foot at an altitude of about 
8,000 feet. There are annual winter sports 
carnivals at Mount Cook and the Tongariro 
National Park in the North Island. 


Parts of the heavily forested country in the south- 
west of the South Island, between the lakes and 
the fiords, are virtually unexplored. Here is the 
home of the wapiti, the stalking of which provides 
some of the hardest sport in the world, but in sur- 
roundings unequalled anywhere for rugged 
grandeur. In the Southern Alps chamois and thar 
may be shot; and there is good deer stalking in 
both islands. The collection of heads of New 
Zealand deer exhibited at the British Empire 
Exhibition, Wembley, was pronounced the finest 
ever seen in any country. Last season a Dominion 
sportsman bagged a stag with 25 points. Many 
leading stalkers from the United Kingdom have 
visited New Zealand and brought back, as well as 
trophies, glorious tales of their experiences high up 
the mountainsides, where the bush-line reaches 
toward the snow. 


“The finest walk in the world ’’ gives access 
from the southern lakes—popularly the ‘‘ cold ”’ 
lakes, to distinguish them from the hot lakes about 
Rotorua—to Milford Sound, the best known but 
not necessarily the grandest-of the fiords. A motor 
toad now under construction will provide an alter- 
Native approach; but the present track, although 
it runs for 33 miles through virgin bush and climbs 
a mountain pass of 3,400 feet—nearly as high as 


Snowdon—has been walked by children of 5 and 
grandparents of 70. It is taken in three stages, 
with comfortable hut accommodation each night, 
while at the two ends are up-to-date Government 
hostels. 


The cold lakes themselves invite equally pleasant 
and more restful holidays. The peaceful towns 
and villages about their shores, the allure of their 
multitudinous islands, their crystal-clear reflections 
broken only by the rise of trout and salmon—all 
these combine to hold the visitor in spell. He may 
tramp, or swim, or fish, or climb—or merely laze, 
as the fancy takes him. But all the while he will 
be drinking in the oxygen of high altitudes and 
feeling the touch of untamed Nature on his tired 
brow. If he would enjoy as well as see the South 
Island, his tour should embrace mountains, 
glaciers, lakes and Fiordland. 

There remain for mention the Maoris, finest 
native race known to man: of splendid physique, 
happy, industrious in their own crafts, courageous, 
loyal and mentally the equal of any white race. 
In school and university; in sport and social life ; 
in Parliament, agriculture and the professions, 
Maoris mix and compete equally with pakehas— 
their name for Europeans. Natives enjoy full 
rights of citizenship, and under the wise guidance 
of their own leaders are successfully adapting their 
tribal economy to modern needs without sacrificing 
more than need be of its co-operative ideals. More- 
over, the Maoris are a growing race. There are 
only 82,000 of them in a total population of 
1,570,000; but that is twice as many as there were 
fifty years ago. Most of them live in the North 


YOUR NEXT WINTER’S HOLIDAY 
Health is everything ? 


A CAREFREE THREE OR FOUR MONTHS’ 
HOLIDAY TRIP TO 


NEW ZEALAND 


next winter, journeying into the beautiful summer 
there, surely is worth considering ! 


The cost is not more than that of many winter holidays 
at Continental resorts. Restful steamer voyages in ideal 
conditions on modern liners, and with very much of 
interest en route. And six weeks in one of the most 
beautiful and interesting countries in the world. 


New Zealand is rapidly becoming the lar 
tourist resort of the Empire. Of the people 39 per 
cent. are British, who regard the Motherland with 
affection, and will give you the warmest welcome. 


No country has the same varied,grand, and wonder- 
ful scenery in so small an area. MOUNTAINS, FIORDS, 
THERMAL WONDERS, FORESTS, LAKES AND 
CAVES, and beautiful DOWNS and PLAINS. 

There is incomparable TROUT and SALMON 
FISHING, DEEP-SEA ANGLING for SWORDFISH, 
and DEER-STALKING. 


Also in New Zealand THE ENGLISH £1 IS WORTH 
NEARLY £1 5s. Od. 


Full information and sample itineraries, estimated costs, illustrated 
booklets, sailing lists, etc., will be supplied on application to :-— 


THE 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
415, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


where the advice and assistance of New Zealand Government Tourist 
Officers are at your service. 
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Island, and the country about Rotorua is one of 
their strongholds. In the native village of 
Whakarewarewa, which embraces some of the most 
notable thermal wonders, and in summer is 
thronged every day by visitors, native women go 
about their daily tasks unperturbed, cooking and 
washing in the boiling springs, mingling hot and 
cold streams for their children’s baths, and gener- 
ally taking for granted the eeriness of their 
surroundings. 


ACROSS CANADA BY AIR 


The tremendous importance, from the point of 
view of Empire communications, of the establish- 
ment of the Trans-Canada Air Line this year is 
emphasised in the fact that the first chapter of the 
official Handbook of the Dominion, which has just 
left the official presses in Ottawa, is devoted to 
this great aerial enterprise. It points out that the 
Trans-continental service will link up with the 
route across the Atlantic, the Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, the national operating company being a 
direct participant in the trans-Atlantic operation. 


Through efficient north and south connections 
in the Maritime Provinces, at Montreal, Toronto, 
Windsor, Winnipeg, Lethbridge, and Vancouver, 
the system will give ready access to southbound 
traffic over the United States system and the air- 
ways to Central and South America. Air com- 
merce for North America from the European, 
African, Asian, and Australasian systems will pass 
by the direct route across the Atlantic, through 
Canadian terminals, and thence to all points in 
Canada, and, in addition, to points in southern, 
central, and western United States. Through a 
system of feeder lines, it will serve the few import- 
ant cities not now on the main line and also connect 
with the immense traffic now handled by existing 
services to the northern mining areas, which are 
to-day the greatest non-subsidised air traffic 
systems in the world. Through its connections 
on the Pacific coast, it has access to the existing 
trans-Pacific service to eastern Asia and New 
Zealand and already the North American section 
of the direct airway of the future to the Far East 
is well established. With these advantages, a 
bright future seems assured to Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S PROGRESS 


The Southern Rhodesian Government’s Stati- 
stical Department announces that the total number 
of people arriving in the Colony for the first nine 
months of each year since 1935 has increased from 
21,079 in that year to 35,935 in 1937. Over the 
same period returning residents have increased 
by over 60 per cent., immigration by over 70 per 
cent. and the number of visitors by over 80 per 
cent. The number of immigrants recorded during 
the first nine months of 1937 (2,200) was the 
highest attained since 1930 (before the general 
depression) when 2,746 were registered. 


The increase in the development and prosperity 
of Southern Rhodesia is also reflected in a survey 
of the Colony’s activities during the first nine 
months of 1937, recently issued by the Government 


Statistical Department. There was_ increased 
building activity and the high level of exports, 
imports and railway net operating revenue was 
maintained. The increased building activity was 
most noticeable in Bulawayo where the value of 
building permits issued during the first nine 
months of 1937 was nearly double that of the same 
period in 1936. 

As compared with last year the most pronounced 
increases in mining production occurred in coal 
and chrome. Production in asbestos during the 
first nine months of 1937 was a little more than in 
1936, and gold rose from £4,208,358 to £4,207,705, 


ALLUVIAL GOLD MINING 


It is reported that there is likely to be a renewed 
interest in alluvial gold ‘‘ mining ” in Southern 
Rhodesia. In the past a fair quantity of gold was 
obtained by this method, which has the advantage 
of cheapness, but the amount gradually dwindled, 
as attention became concentrated upon working 
the richer underground deposits. It would seem 
that with all the small scattered reefs throughout 
the Colony, many on the banks of rivers and some 
actually under the beds of streams, alluvial dig- 
ging is a speculation with a reasonable prospect 
of success. 


BEFORE THE PIONEERS 


With the death at Salisbury, of Mr. Alfred 
Musson, at the age of 86, Southern Rhodesia has 
lost its oldest pre-Pioneer. He knew the country 
long before Cecil Rhodes dreamt of colonising it. 
Mr. Musson was a friend of Khama, the benevo- 
lent dictator and Christian king of Bechuanaland, 
and hunted with Selous. He visited Bulawayo in 
1875 and came to know Lobengula, last king of 
the Matabele. 

It was Musson who rescued the members of the 
illfated Boer Trek to Lake Ngami, in the early 
eighties, and led the starving and thirst-maddened 
men back to Khama’s country. He took part in 
the defence of Mafeking, where a fort was named 
after him. Mr. Musson, who only retired from 
active work a few vears ago, retained his faculties 
until the last. 


INOCULATED SEED 


Soya beans are now being planted in the native 
reserves of Southern Rhodesia for the first time. 
Native demonstrators have been supplied by the 
Government with seed specially inoculated with 
imported nitrogen-forming bacteria, without 
which the beans cannot flourish. The soil in 
which this seed is planted, will thus become 
inoculated and other fields can be similarly pre 
pared by adding a bag of the inoculated soil to 
an acre. If the experiment succeeds, the authorities 
believe that the beans will provide the natives with 
a very valuable new food crop, and also restore 
fertility to land that has been impoverished by 
crude farming methods. 


INDIAN MINISTERS’ TRIALS 


To a gathering at Karachi, Mr. K. M. Munshi, 
Bombay’s Home Minister, has made interesting 
revelations. ‘‘ A Minister’s job,’’ he said, ‘is 
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not a bed of roses. Ministers are expected to 
give advice to all sorts of people on all sorts of 
matters, including domestic troubles.’ An old 
woman, he said, once came to Bombay all the way 
from Ahmedabad in order to ask him to discover 
the whereabouts of her missing married daughter. 
All Mr. Munshi’s protestations were in vain; the 
Home Minister ‘‘ should be able to do the job 
quickly,’” and that was why she had not 
approached either the District Magistrate or the 
local Police. Nor, according to Mr. Munshi, are 
visitors solicitous for the Minister’s convenience. 
Once he was disturbed at night by a man who 
demanded the arrest of a high judicial official. 
The next day the demand was repeated in a tele- 
gram. Later a telegram was dispatched to higher 
quarters demanding the arrest of ‘‘both the judge 
and the Home Minister !’’ 


PLEA FOR GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


In his presidential address at the annual meeting 


-of the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Insti- 


tute of India, Dr. A. M. Heron emphasised the 
fact that the Geological Survey’s annual budget 
was about Rs. 4,50,000 and it provided for the 
whole of India with the exception of a few of the 
larger States which maintained geological surveys 
of their own. In personnel and cost, this was a 
small department for a country which was nearly 
2,000,000 square miles in area and had an output 
of minerals approaching £20,000,000. To make 
an ideal comparison, India had one geologist for 
every 72,000 square miles, Great Britain one for 
1,600 and Russia one for 111 square miles on 
Markov’s estimation, and for 760 square miles on 
Fox’s. 


“India’s coalfields,’’ Dr. Heron continued, 
“are well demarcated and developments are likely 
to take place on known fields rather than in the 
discovery of new ones. Oil may well be left to 
the oil companies, whose combined geological 
stafis total as many as the Geological Survey of 
India. It is known that the deposits of iron-ore 
are much larger than the reserves of 3,000 million 
tons which have been estimated, and the same is 
true of manganese, so that much work still 
remains to be done on them. India, except for 
further Burma, is notably poor in copper, lead, 
silver, zinc and tin, and gold, though well dis- 
tributed in small amounts, is too well known to 
the inhabitants for it to be likely that important 
deposits will yet be discovered, unless in cases 
where the gold is unrecognisable in chemical com- 
position, as in tellurides. 


“ Besides coal, iron and manganese, it is to the 
less well known metals that our hopes and our 
efforts are directed, such as vanadium, chromium, 
molybdenum, tungsten, and bismuth, refractories 
such as sillimanite, kyanite, graphite, zircon and 
silica, building and cement-making materials, and 
what may be termed the industrial minerals, i.e., 
ochres, ilmenite, corundum, garnet, bauxite, 
ashestos, fluor-spar lithium, barium and strontium 
minerals, mica, and the rare earth and pegmatite 
minerals. These minerals are just what are to be 
expected in the little-known crystalline areas in 
which the Geological Survey of India parties are 


mainly working, the Assam Plateau, Chota 
Nagpur, the Eastern States Agency, Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Ratnagiri district, Bom- 
bay. India is already the chief producer of several 
of them, ilmenite, mica and beryl, and in the 
aggregate they form a very useful proportion of 
India’s mineral output, with a constantly increas- 
ing demand as their industrial uses expand. They 
are often inconspicuous minerals and they usually 
occur in small bodies, which in their structure are 
more complicated and difficult to understand than 
the bedded and reef types of deposit, so that their 
detection and exploitation is beyond the rule-of- 
thumb prospector and requires the training and 
experience of an economic mineralogist. 


‘* 1 am well aware,’’ Dr. Heron added, ‘“ that 
such large geological organisations as those of 
Russia and the United States are ideals impossible 
of attainment in India, at least for a long time to 
come, but there is much to ponder over in the com- 
parisons which I have made, and with the increas- 
ing prosperity of India, and the widening markets 
for its minerals, both internal and external, it is 
only good economic policy to restore the sadly 
retrenched Geological Survey of India at least to 
the scale laid down as desirable of attainment 
before the slump of 1929.” 


CEYLON CONSTITUTION DFFECTS 


The Ceylon Daily News, discussing the defects 
of the island’s constitution which, it says, is to 
be the subject of a careful report by the Governor 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, remarks 
that the Committee System under the Constitution 
can be attacked from many angles, but one objec- 
tion to it is certainly the fact that it has stood in 
the way of the growth of parties. The defects 
arising out of the absence of a party system have, 
it says, manifested themselves in Ceylon and they 
will continue to be felt until the committee system 
gives way to an arrangement calculated to stimu- 
late politicians to think on party lines. ‘* The 
present Ministers do net owe any allegiance to 
party. All a Minister needs to help him to put 
forward his pet schemes is a majority in his 
Executive Committee of seven or eight members. 
And there is nothing to prevent such a scheme 
going through irrespective of its merits in the 
absence of any semblance of an Opposition think- 
ing together and acting together. No one can 
pretend that that is democratic government. Pos- 
sibly the view may have been taken that the need 
to act in consultation with a committee would act 
as a curb on Ministers, but it has been shown in 
actual practice that the system has by preventing 
the functioning of an Opposition made the 
Ministers less responsive to the demands of the 
electorate than they would have to be under a 
party system. The only other claim that might 
be made for the committee system is that it has 
made for despatch or promoted efficiency in the 
conduct of administrative detail, but that is a 
claim which in the light of experience will not bear 
scrutiny. The removal of those features in the 
Constitution that block the growth of a party 
system worfld clearly be a great improvement on 
the existing scheme,”’ 
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Letters to the Editor 


AIR FORCE PILOTS 


Sir,—With regard to the increasé in our Royal 
Air Force, I think public opinion should assist 
the Air Ministry in obtaining the large number of 
pilots required, for aircraft can be obtained by mass 
production in a shorter time than pilots can be 
trained and made entirely efficient for war service. 

It is absolutely essential that our Air Force 
should be at least equal to any other in the world 
in order to protect our people and Empire and to 
preserve the peace of the world. 

I have read with interest the proposals put for- 
ward by Mr. W. R. Chown, president of the 
Northern School of Aviation in Manchester, for 
supplementing our present inadequate position by 
the free training of anything up to 10,000 men a 
year until we have a civilian force of 50,000 strong. 

I hope the Government will examine this scheme, 
as it appears to me to be a practical method towards 
the solution of one of the most difficult problems 
that the Air Ministry have to solve. 

Mark Kerr, Admiral. 

19, Draycott-avenue, 

Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 


Sir,—Some disturbing figures published recently 
in the ‘‘ Ministry of Labour Gazette ’’ seem to have 
escaped general notice. These figures show that 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—An Examination 
will be held on May 24th, 1938, and 

the following days, for the purpose of elect- 
ing ten Open Scholars an xhibitioners, 
who will enter the School in the Michaelmas 
Term. The two best Scholarships will be 
of value £100 and £80 per annum, and two 
others will be of value £60 per annum. 
e remainder will be awarded on the merit 

of the successful candidates. School Fees 
(inclusive of all normal charges) are £145 
per annum (sons of Clergy £100 per annum; 
sons of Officers in the Reqslar Services 
£126 per annum). Candidates must be 
between the ages of 12} and 14 on June lst, 


1938. 

further information can be obtained on 
application to e aster, Rossall 
Scheel, Fleetwood, Lancashire. 


T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND.— 
March 10th, llth, 12th, 1938. Two 
Scholarships of £80; six Scholarships of £50; 
Exhibitions of £30. Candidates must be 
under 14 on January Ist, 1938. Inclusive 
Fee, £135; no compulsory extras. Special 
fee for Cumberland or Westmorland Boys. 
a Leaving Scholarships to Universities 
available. For further particulars, apply 
The Headmaster, St. Bees, Cumberland. 


while in the last two years there has been a fall of 
1,800 in the number of unemployed single women 
there has been a rise of 6,000 in the number of 
unemployed married women, though the increase 
of 304,000 in the total number of insured women 
during the same period was without doubt mainly 
accounted for by single women. 


This means that women in industry are being 
forced into blind alley jobs which have to be 
relinquished on marriage. The prejudice against 
married women extends to many departments: we 
are all familiar with advertisements of posts which 
are open to unmarried women only, though many 
of these vacancies are for doctors, psychologists, 
almoners, and others to whom celibacy cannot be 
an advantage. 


Such discrimination is harmful, not only to 
women but to the whole community. Individuals 
are powerless even to express an opinion, but 
grouped together they can take effective action. 
May I, therefore, ask your readers to join the 
Women’s Freedom League, which does valiant 
work in safeguarding the interests of women in 
every sphere ? 

Betsy AIKIN-SNEATH, 
(Chairman Headquarters Branch 
Women’s Freedom League.) 
144, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


“INDUSTRIAL ART DESIGNS” 


Sir,—You were good enough to publish in a 
recent issue of the Saturday Review a letter in 
which I drew attention to the formation of a 
National Register of Industrial Art Designers 
under the auspices of the Board of Trade. The 
Register has received a most encouraging response 
and designers and others will be interested to learn 
that at a recent meeting of the Governing Body 
it was decided that those admitted to registration 
shall be entitled National Registered Designers 
and may use the letters N.R.D. after their names. 


T. A. FENNEMORE, 
32, St. James’s-street, Registrar. 


S.W.1. 


DOCKING OF HORSES’ TAILS 


Sir,—Horses are becoming so rare in these days 
that the modern public are little concerned with 
their rights and wrongs, though happily a love of 
animals persists even in our cities, so that more 
pedestrians are to be seen stroking a horse or offer- 
ing it sugar than patting a motor car and offering 
it sugar. 

The House of Lords has passed the second 
reading of the Docking and Nicking of Horses 
(Prohibition) Bill, and it is to be hoped that it will 
become law, for, as Lord Merthyr pointed out, 
mutilation is no aid to beauty. Horses need care 
and no doubt, as Lord Radnor explained, the 
cleaning of a long tail requires attention, but the 
fact remains that no horse was ever the better for 
the docking of the tail, which is its natural defence 
against flies. 

W. H. Bancrort. 

Godalming, Surrey, 
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Your Investments 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
COURAGEOUS 


ONTINUED heaviness of Stock Markets may 
well alarm those who watch closely the 
prices of the investments. From day-to-day the 
downward movement is almost imperceptible but 
each week seems to establish a lower level, and for 
no particular reason. The summing-up of the 
Chairman of the leading banks this year com- 
manded even more attention than usual in view of 
the controversy raging as to whether or not we are 
doomed to depression. The bankers took full 
cognisance of the setback in U.S.A., but other- 
wise their findings were cheerful at least as 
regards the near future. 


But the Stock Exchange is always bent on 
assessment of future profits rather than present 
income in an attempt to forecast price movements 
of stocks and shares and thus realise a capital 
profit. ‘This is very natural when income tax is 
levied at 5s. in the £ on investment and when 
capital profits are not subject to tax. But the 
ordinary investor will be more concerned with the 
soundness of his investments as long-term holdings 
and the yield which they give him. If his hold- 
ings are in first-class fixed interest stocks, pre- 
ferably Trustee issues, he has no cause for worry, 
for the ‘* cheap money ”’ policy of the Government 
will endure until international trade revives. If, 
on the other hand, his holdings are in industrial 
ordinary stocks, then present values are far below 
the levels justified by their earnings and capital 
values will be restored with any revival of confi- 
dence. The investor in sound British industrials 
has no need to worry. 


OPTIMISM AND A WARNING 

The addresses of the bankers were remarkable 
for their clarity, their recognition of trade short- 
comings, and for their optimism in spite of the 
difficulties presented. ‘* The great business of 
this country will still go on.”” Thus Mr. Reginald 
McKenna summed up the outlook at the conclu- 
sion of his speech to shareholders of the Midland 
Bank, of which he is Chairman. He thought 
that there were already signs that the depressing 
eflect here of the American closing down of pur- 
chases of capital goods had spent its force. For 
the rest, Mr. McKenna largely concerned himself 
with the success in this country of ‘‘ managed 
money’? since our departure from the gold 
standard. 


Mr. Colin Campbell, at the meeting of the 
National Provincial Bank, also took an optimistic 
view of the situation and condemned the tendency 
to allow caution to outweigh confidence and 
degenerate into pessimism; ‘‘ particularly in 
quarters where economics is an academic study.”’ 
“ But,”’ he added, ‘‘ let us be constantly on our 
guard against the bureaucratic tendencies to inter- 
fere and meddle with commercial and industrial 
life, Such action can only result in stifling 


development and impeding enterprise.” This 
sentiment must be heartily endorsed when the 
U.S. example is borne in mind. 


5 PER CENT. ATTRACTIONS 

With the scaling down of War Loan interest 
from 5 per cent. to 34 per cent. the investment 
income basis altered, but there are many who still 
regard 5 per cent. as the desirable standard rate 
and they seem willing to take all sorts of un- 
justified and unnecessary risks to obtain it. Hence 
the success which attends advertisements for 
subscriptions by co-operative trusts and property 
societies, many of which are inherently unsound. 
It is far better for the investor who insists on a 5 
per cent. return to take the advice of his banker 
or broker as to a good industrial security giving 
this yield, and to inquire every now and again if 
his holding should still be retained. 


Just at the moment the market is bristling with 
thoroughly sound stocks and shares yielding 5 per 
cent., and these offer good opportunities for the 
courageous investor. In this class is Imperial 
Chemical Industries ordinary: stock, the £1 units 
being only 33s., though the company is established 
on an 8 per cent. dividend basis giving a yield of 
£4 lis. 6d. The stock is well worth 38s. or 89s. 
Another under-valued British industrial would 
appear to be Associated Cement Manufacturers at 
87s. 6d. On last year’s 22} per cent. dividend 
hasis the shares return £5 2s. 6d. per cent. and the 
** Blue Circle ’’ group is easily the leading cement 
combine in the country obtaining its full share 
of the available contracts. In view of the road 
programme which must find favour with any 
party in power in this country for some years to 
come the outlook for Cements looks as solid as the 
company’s products. 


Cominc Raitway Divipenps 


With the actual approach of the dates at which 
the Home Railway dividends are expected the 
market is likely to be erratic with some improve- 
ment on covering of short sales. Home Railway 
ordinary or junior preference stocks still appear 
highly attractive at present prices and the coveted 
» per cent. yield is assured in most cases. Southern 
preferred ordinary, which received their full 5 per 
cent. last year, actually yield over 6 per cent. at 
their present level of 84. No one imagines that 
the dividend this year will be altered. About the 
same yield is available on the 1925 4 per cent. pre- 
ference stock of L.M.S. at 67 the cover on which 
is likely to be enhanced at any rate by last year’s 
figures and the first 4 per cent. preference stock of 
L.M.S. at 80 gives over 5 per cent., although the 
stock should be placed in the investment category. 
Great Western ordinary at 64 and L.M.S. at 284 
both appear extremely cheap from the income and 
capital standpoint and those who pick up these 
stocks at this level may well see a reasonable profit 
in a few weeks. On last year’s 3 per cent. divi- 
dend, G.W.R. yield 5 per cent., and if L.M.S. 
pay only 14 per cent. this year, they return £5 7s. 
per cent. These are outstanding opportunities for 
the investor who is willing to take a modest and 
thoroughly justifiable amount of risk. 
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HOTELS 


LONDON. 


BSOLUTELY NEW Furnished one- 
room service flatlets, 5, 

Pembridge §&a., 3. el.’: 
bathroomse—Cent. heating. 87/6, 

60/- p.w., B. & B., 9/6 p. 
Palocs Ct., Bayswater Rd., W.2. Tel. : Bay. 
3738. Concealed H. & C. water, gee Eres 
super divans. P.O. _'Phones all room 
8. 97/6, D. 60/- p.w., BB. & B 7/6 


LEXANDRA COURT Hotel, Finsbury 
pe London, N.4. 100 Bedrooms, 
with C. running water; excellent 
Cuisine. Ideal for permanent residence. 
New dance floor; large comfortable lounges. 
Terms: Bedroom, Breakfast & Dinner, from 
£2 to 2} gens. per week; Bedroom & break- 
fast, 6/6 per day, or from wy weekly. 
Resident Proprietors. Stamford Hill 4818. 


ACTIVELY Furnished Service 
Flatlets. Every convenience. ea 
optional. Near Bus, Tu and Park. 
el.: Bayswater 0558. 15, Palace Court, W.2 
ED-SITTING ROOMS — 2, 
Bedford Place, we SS Room and 
85/- per week. H. & C. i 
_rooms. Mus. 0150. 


ERKSHIRE HOUSE 

83, Guildford Street, Russell Square. 
Most central for business or pleasure. 
Bed.-Sit. Room and Bkfst., 6/6; yoy, 
30/-. H. & C. all rooms. Central 
heating. Hol. a. 


HOTEL, Southampton 
Row, C.1, near British Museum. 

330 Visitors. th and Table 
d’Hote Breakfast, 9/6." 


on HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 
Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations 230 guests. oom. Bath, 
and Table" @ Hote Breakfast, 8/6. 
OTHERINGAY,” 17, Gordon Street, 
W.C.1. Close Euston. Bed & Break- 
H. in bedrooms. Mrs. Lace 
Te 


GA Gower Street, WS, 
& B., 6/6 


3; 3 
The 40. Phone: 
Museum 6761. 


HOTELS—(opposite Russell 
Tube Station)—47-48, Bernard 

Bedrooms, H. « C. water. 
Ris & from 5/- per uction 
weekly. Telephone Terminus 


AT 46 (PADD. 3961) & 48 (PADD. 8994). 
SQUARE, HYDE PARK, 

W.2.—DIVAN ROOMS, in quiet square; 
newly all modern conveniences: 
service. ed and Breakfast, from 30/- to 
£3 3/-; m... private baths. One minute 
from bus, Tube, and Paddington Station.— 
Resident owners. 


CIRCUS, 5 mins. ny 
TLETS, eals 


Breakfast from Running ali 
ms.—Miss Wild Terrace, 
Albany Street, ‘Suston 3619. 


Portland Rise, Finsb om 

Up-to-date in every respect. 35/- % 

50/-. Reduction sharing. Gardens, tennis 

erage rates. Par groun 

trams, buses Cit a End. 

for 

smartly furnished, , Flatlets 

and Rooms. 


ESIDENTIAL APARTMENTS — 
HYDE PARK’ 
W.2. Tel.: Pad & B. 30/- p.w. 


redecorated. Prop. : 


SQUARE. — Clevedon House, 

2 and 3, Upper Bedford PL, W.C.1. 

res. fr. 2} gns., partial 2 ens. Bed, —. 
from 6/6. Highly Mus. 4096 


HAFTESBURY HOTEL, Great St. 
Andrew Street, W.C.2; - minutes 
Leicester Square Tube. 


250 
C. Water. Room, Bath, Breakfast, 716; 


Double, 13/6. 

Harrington 

8701. Attractive furni 


comfort and convenience. Meals eplienal.” 
AVISTOCK — 37-40, Tavistock 
aes Accom. : 82 Gentlemen 
rs. and io 82/6 


WwW C 1 75, GOWER STREET. 
ee Beautifully appd. house, 
very central. Bed and Bkfast. 


Running re in all rooms. Prop. : 
J. & C. L. Gardner Tel.: Mus. tee 


NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec. 8; wene., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 
House, Magdalen Road. Tel. = 

Nicely situated, wit 

and shops. Good 

and comfort. 

Winter Terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 
Fami a = Bete. 
ial Winter 
Golf, boating, fishing, 


Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 


garden, near 
cooking. Assured quiet 
From 3 guineas. Special 


from 6 gns. 
fishing, tennis. 


Private Hotel. 8, Castle Hi 

3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. 

lent table. large ing of 

the best.”—3-4 inter, 2 gns.—Prop., 
Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Drive. Bed., 70; , 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 ‘gns. during ‘season. 

W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


100; Rec., 4; Pens. ; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 8/6; Din., 6/- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


=. Air Leagu e of the British Empire 
gives mem nal free insurance for Ait 
travel and against damage to their a te 
from the air. Write for full —— 
bership to General, 
House, Arundel Street, 


"Published by Tae 


Co., Saracen’s Head, Hill, of E.C.1 (Contenl 2628), d 
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